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him rapidly succeeding opportunities to win distinction;
and now in his short spell of home service he won the personal
regard of King Edward.
While Haig was in the Sudan and South Africa, he had no
chance of indulging in his partiality for polo, but he resumed
the game when he was with the 17th Lancers and showed that
he had lost little of his skill; and his new regiment won the
first Inter-Regimental to be played after the war.
In 1903 Colonel Haig went to India as Inspector-General
of Cavalry, which brought him again into association with
Lord Kitchener of Khartum, who was Commander-in-Chief
in India from the end of 1902 until the autumn of 1909.
Kitchener had made a direct application for the appointment
of Haig. It was an unusual step in advancement for only a
brevet-colonel, but in the next year he became major-general,
which was a still more astonishing rise for a man no older than
forty-two, and who had only entered the Army at the age of
twenty-three.
Lord Kitchener had a scheme in view that would change
some features of the Indian Army almost put of recognition.
Needless to say that in the new Inspector-General of Cavalry
he would have a henchman who would lend him the same loyal
support as he had done in the Sudan and South Africa.
It was an amazing thing that neither Roberts, Lockhart,
nor White, the last three to hold the office of Commander-in-
Chief, had seen fit to tackle the distribution of the Army in
India, which had remained unchanged for forty years, although
the general condition of the country had altered enormously.
In the old days Bengal, Madras, and Bombay each had its own
separate army; regiments were dumped down apparently
anywhere; in some cases they were even divided, and the
respective halves were comparative strangers to each other.
Transport nearly everywhere was a difficult operation.
The armies of the three presidencies had long been merged